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~ Memorabilia. 


ULTURE takes a back seat in war-time 
but is not, we hope, to be disregarded. 
We have only just heard of the Virgil Society, 
founded last year. Lovers of Virgil can claim 
that his work has more than any other in- 
fluenced the world of letters for centuries. 
Tennyson, himself an exquisite artist in 
style, has paid him the happiest of tributes. 
It is not scholars only who can appreciate 
things like ‘‘ Sunt lacrimae rerum ’’ and we 
are pleased to learn that the Society, 
already three hundred strong, includes all 
sorts of enthusiasts—booksellers, painters, 
air pilots and observers, gunners fighting in 
Italy, and several people who know no Latin. 
The Society in time may be able to assist 
those who do. A proper English edition of 
the Lives has long been needed and a reprint 
of the entire notes of Servius would be useful. 
He may be often nearer the true meaning 
than some modern commentators. It is sad 
that Keats’s rendering of the Aeneid dis- 
appeared without a single line to show its 
quality. New translations are still being 
made, and though we admire the vigour of 
Dryden at his best, we can see that much of 
Virgil’s charm is lost in the loose versions 
and enlargements then allowable and 
applauded by the spirit of the age. We owe 
the Aeneid to the Emperor Augustus and his 
insistence is fortunate for us. As Sainte- 
Beuve wrote : 











Lui qui ne veulait pas de comprenne comme 
To ni comme chef d’Empire, il a voulu une 
couronne des mains de Virgile. 


[N The Antiquaries Journal for July-Octo- 

ber 1943 (Humphrey Milford, 10s. net), 
the President’s Anniversary Address treats, 
from an archaeological point of view, of 





military destruction and the reconstruction 
which, it is hoped, will follow. 

Margaret Whitley’s interim account of the 
excavations at Chalbury Camp, Dorset, begun 
in 1939 and since suspended, describes an 
‘Tron Age A’”’ promontory fortification and 
community, with plans of sites, and photo- 
graphs. The camp is assigned provisionally 
to the first half of the fourth century B.c., 
and the pottery discovered so far is of the 
earliest Maiden Castle type, differing some- 
what from that of adjacent settlements. 

Percy Morris offers a conjectural restora- 
tion of the fourteenth-century altar screen in 
Exeter Cathedral, which was dedicated in 
1328 and gradually destroyed between 1550 
and 1818. Many photographs do justice to 
the richness of its ornamentation and there 
are drawings to scale of details, as well as a 
full-page drawing of the screen in_ its 
original state as imagined by the writer. 

R. G. Goodchild discusses the technicalities 
of the processes employed by the Romans in 
their T-shaped corn-drying ovens in Britain, 
and selects that at Atworth, Wilts, for illus- 
tration. A descriptive catalogue of thirteen 
such ovens found in this country is subjoined. 

Among the Reviews is one of Hallam L. 
Movius’ important synthesis, ‘The Irish 
Stone Age,’ recently published at 30s. by the 
Cambridge University Press. This, the 
reviewer says, must long rank as a standard 
work on the subject. 


N these days when the publication of the 
Proceedings of various English archaeo- 
logical and historical Societies is either sus- 
pended or greatly reduced, it is refreshing to 
read of the activities in these branches of 
learning on the other side of the Atlantic 
when presented in such an excellent manner 
as the January issue of New York History. 
The guide to depositories of manuscript col- 
lections in New York State is useful both for 
the genealogist and the historian. Likewise 
the notes on books and articles dealing with 
the State are praiseworthy. 

There is a well-written paper on the growth 
of the Albany Institute of History and Art 
which has now been in existence under various 
titles since 1791. From the photographs 
provided, it is evident that the exhibits in the 
Institute are carefully placed so as to avoid 
overcrowding, and some of our English 
museums could well emulate the example of 
the directors of this Institute. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XXVI. 


AppEnpA, II anp EPILocur. 





1228. And lovelier seemeth valour set in 
body wrought so fair. W. Morris. Bentley’s 
Latin epitaph on Roger Cotes, in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, tells of his 
virtues ‘“‘ Eo magis spectabiles amabilesque 
quod in formoso corpore gratiores venirent.’’ 

1333. Seneca gives folly as a cause of 
ennui: ‘‘ omnis stultitia laborat fastidio sui.’’ 
Epp. 9, 3. 

1365, Trench quotes a leonine couplet, 
‘*Permutant mores homines, cum dantur 
honores: ‘Corde stat inflato pauper honore 
dato.’ See Polydore Virgil, ‘ Proverbiorum 
Liber,’ 1510. The proverb in Latin figured 
in a verbal contest between Margaret. More 
and a Lady Manners, which Tennyson chose 
as an example of neat repartee, ‘ Memoir,’ 
2, 495. 

1374. Aristotle’s saying is given by Aelian 
to Plato and by Stobaeus to Pindar. 

13994. Hoc enim et natura et lege est in- 


stitutum, ‘‘ut laedentem similis vindicta 
sequatur,”’ Isidore, ‘ Etym.’ 5, 27, 24. 
1400. Johnson, ‘Hebr.’ 98 (ed. R. W. 


Chapman), had described history as ‘‘ but a 
record of wars, treasons and calamities.”’ 

14584. Magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, 
materia alitur, et motibus excitatur et urendo 
clarescit. Tacitus, ‘ Dial. de Orator.’, 36. It 
is of eloquence as of a flame: it requires 
matter to feed it, motion to excite it, and 
it brightens as it burns. This impromptu ( ?) 
rendering of Pitt is thus quoted by Walpole 
of Fox’s oratory. Sandys gives ‘‘ with ’’ for 
‘of’ at the start. 

1463a. Magnus dolor iratus amor est. 
Seneca ‘ Herc. Oct.’ 451. An angry love is 
a bitter pain. Cf. Coleridge, ‘ Christabel,’ 
Part 2, ‘‘ And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’’ 

1497. Paupertas omnium artium repertriz. 


Apul. ‘ Apol,’ 4; Syrus, 210. 
1502a. Given (with an error) in No. 184. 
1503. Hall, ‘Satires,’ 5, 2, 63, is in- 


accurate, ‘Thou shalt discern upon the 

frontispiece OYAEIS EILSITO graven up on 

high, A fragment of old Plato’s poesie.”’ 
1507. Boswell, year 1775, tried vainly to 





| 





involve Johnson in controversy on this text. 

1515. Chapman, ‘ Humorous Dayes Mirth,’ 
8,245, quotes ‘‘an old Latin proverb, Usus 
promptos facit.” , 

1517. Cf. Nos, 1953, 2214, 2459... ‘‘ You 
can fool all the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all the time, but you can’t 
fool all the people all the time.’’ A. Lincoln, 
in a speech at Clinton, 2 Sept. 1858. Attrib, 
also to Barnum, 

1523, Read ‘‘ Me miserum ’’ and cf, 88a, 

1526. Cf. Apul. ‘ Apol.’ 69. 

15334. Chapman, ‘ Widow’s Tears,’ 1, 2, 
53.”" But offered ware.is not so sweet, you 
know.”’ 

1539. Cf. No. 1506; Anth. Pal. 10, 1, 
y pecorns yap dporov or 10, 102, ai peoor- 
nres dprrat, and Theognis, méonv Epxev riy 
ddov, dorep éyo. Horace’s ‘‘ aurea medio- 
critas,”’ given here but not mentioned in a 
separate heading, is one of the five tags from 
the Odes quoted by John of Salisbury, 

15544, Given by King as No. 2903. Cato’s 
old remark is acute enough (not ‘‘ very well 
known”’) about the haruspices laughing at 
each other when they met. Haruspez is not 


‘“‘ augur,’ as often given. The old word 
‘‘ bowel-prier ’’ should be revived. 

1556. Marston, ‘The Malcontent,’ 5, 2, 
quotes ‘‘ Nemo omnibus horis sapit.’’ 

1562. Cf. Cicero, ‘Ad Fam.’ 7, 6. ‘Qui 


ipsi sibi sapiens prodesse non quit nequiquam 
sapit.’’ He quotes the Greek in ‘ Ad. Fam.’ 
13, 15. 

1568. Boswell, year 1784, ‘‘ I perceived this 
was none of the mollia tempora fandi; 8 
desisted.’’ 

15694, Monas numerus esse non dicitur. 
Macrob. ‘Comm. in Somn, Scip.’, 2, 8 A 
unit is not called a number. Marlowe, ‘ Hero 
and Leander,’ 1, 255, ‘‘ One is no number, 
mayds are nothing then, Without the sweet 
societie of men.” Cf, Shakespeare, Sonnet 
136, ‘‘Among a number one is reckon’d none,” 
also Sonnet 8, 14; and Drummond, 1, 116 
(‘ Muses’ Library \, ** Poor one no ’ number 


is.’ ‘Unum semen numeri esse, nom 
numerum,”’ Isidore. 
1576 (1) Notger | Balbulus of St. Gall 


(eighth century), ‘‘ut cecinit versu verax 
Horatius iste, Cetera vitandus, lubricus 
atque vagus; Pallida mors aequo pulsat 
pede sive tabernas Aut regum turres.” 
(iv) Lucr. 3, 1079, ‘‘ Nec devitari letum 
pote quin obeamus,” And death cannot 
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be avoided, but die we must (Loeb) (ix). 
Lord Lovat’s exclamation on the scaffold. 
(xvi) Marston, ‘ Antonio and Mellida,’ 3, 2, 
903.. ‘‘ Each man (can) take hence life, but 
no man ‘death.”’ 

1577. Mrs. Piozzi, 10 Oct. 1815, approves 
Lord North’s maxim, ‘‘ Amicitiae sempiter- 
nae, inimicitiae placabiles,’’ popularly ren- 
dered ‘‘Enmities in dust, friendships in 
marble.”’ 

1588. With ‘ placem,’’? which is: correct, 
trans. “‘ soothe,’’ not ‘‘ please.’’ 

1598, Froude ‘ Short Studies,’ Vol. 2, in 
an address on ‘ Education,’ makes the very 
sensible remark, ‘‘ The old saying, Non multa 
sed multum, becomes every day more press- 
ingly true.” A smattering among children 
to-day has produced a widespread ignorance. 
Quintilian’s wise remark from Bk. 10 is a 
tardy apology for the multitude of subjects 
he had wished to impose on the young in 
Bk, 1, 12. Wesley, ‘ Journal,’ 14 May, 1765 
writes, ‘In 1730 I began to be homo unius 
libri; to study (comparatively) no book but 
the Bible.”’ 

15984. Hacket, ‘Scrinia Reserata,’ 63, 
quotes Plautus (from Tertullian, marg.) on 
Williams retaining the rectory of Walgrave 
when made Lord Chancellor. 

16164. Natura non nisi parendo vincitur. 
Only by obeying her is nature overcome. With 
this aphorism of Bacon the Hares in ‘ Guesses 
at Truth’ compare Wordsworth, ‘‘ Wisdom 
is oft-times nearer when we stoop Than when 
we soar,’’ and Seneca(?), ‘‘ Si vis omnia sub- 
jicere, subjice te rationi.”’ 

1683, Herbert, ‘Outl. Prov.’ I, 352, ‘‘ By 
doing nothing we learn to do ill.”’ 

1695. ‘‘ There is nothing,’ says Juvenal, 
“that a man will not believe in his own 
favour,’ Johnson, ‘ Life of Pope,’ 159. B— 
Hill. 

1710. But Seneca, ‘ Nat. Quaest.’, epil., 
says that we are still making discoveries in 
vice. The exact sense of Juvenal’s last words 
is disputed, 

1711. A sensitive ear might object to 
thyming ‘‘ridicule’’ with ‘“‘ cruel’’—if 
trained to read verse before the latest poets 
revelled in assonances, rhyming, for instance, 
“foam ’’ with ‘‘ fume.” 

1718. Marston,- ‘Sat.’ 2, 5, 2. ‘‘ Some 
Sophy say: ‘‘ The gods sell all for paine.”’ 
The reference to Hesiod quoted in our previous 
note is ‘W. and D.’, 289; ef. Nonnus, 
‘Dionys,’ 20, 84, Noéodu movwv otk totw 








dvéuBarov aibépa vaiew. 

1738. ‘Lingua,’ 4, 3, fin, ‘ He smelleth 
best that doth of nothing smell.”’ 

1743. Johnson in his Prologue to the 
comedy ‘A Word for the Wise,’ revived to 
help the widow of the author, Hugh Kelly, 
writes, ‘‘ From zeal or malice now no more 
we, dread, For English vengeance wars not 
with the dead.”’ Quoting this, Hawkins, ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ notes an exception in a footnote. 
A member of the Throckmorton family cut 
the nose off the bust of Camden in the Abbey. 
He had referred to a maid of honour, with- 
out giving her name, whose connexion with a 
man of high rank she afterwards married 
(Raleigh) was a notorious court scandal. The 
nose was later repaired and the join can still 
be seen. 

17434. Swinburne has a poem with this title 
in ‘Songs before Sunrise.’ 

1743c. See Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 7, 5, on 
*““Nescis quid serus vesper vehat.’’ 

1754a. Ovid, ‘ Met.’ 15, 829. unumque erat 
omnia vulnus of the dismembered Hip- 
polytus. ‘Anth, Pal.’, 5, 98, éy® yap exw 
Tpavparos ovde torov. In the Second Episode 
of ‘ Vathek’ the Peri’s body was ‘‘ one great 
wound’ after an attack by two cuthroats. 
Cowley, Davideis 3, 396, of Goliath’s spear, 
‘““And of whole bodies but one wound it 
made.”’ 

1766, ‘ Anth. Pal.’, 12, 96, quotes a proverb, 
Od mavra Oeoi wiow wav éxew. See also 
Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 3, 94. 

17844. Quoted by Wordsworth in his 
Essay on Epitaphs and rendered, ‘‘ I’m care- 
less of a grave; Nature her dead will save.’’ 

1827. ‘‘It has been the boast of some 
moralists . . . that prudence supplied the 
place of all other divinities,’ Johnson in the 
‘ Adventurer.’ He remarked to Mrs. Thrale 
that we might very well say, ‘“ Nullum 
numen adest ni sit prudentia.”’ 

1834a. Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium 
omne mare est, Propert, 4 (3), 17, 12. ‘‘Now 
the whole Carpathian sea serves for thy 
grave.’ ‘‘ The greatest pentameter in Pro- 


.pertius,’’ says Macnaghten on ‘ Anth. Pal.’ 


7, 285, “Epacinmrov jw écopis airy maca. 
Garacca tados, Erasippus’ grave is all this 
sea that you behold. Apuleius, ‘ Met.’, 4, 11, 
Lamachus elemento toto sepultus. Nonnus, 
‘ Dionys.’, 39, 239, is unwontedly_ terse, 
tapos éxdero zdvTos. 
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An old epitaph on Drake has “The 


sea that was his glory is his grave.” 
Drummond’s Icarus asks, ‘‘ Who hath 
so vast a tomb in place or fame?” 
Dryden, ‘Ann. Mir.’, 101, “And all 


the ocean make my spacious grave’’; and 
co a 5 eae sen A Ae 

in ‘Cong of Gran.’, ii, ‘ For a winding- 
sheet a wave I had, and all the ocean foremy 


grave,’’ satirised in ihe ‘ Rehearsal.’ Tenny- 
son, ‘In Mem.’, vi, ‘‘ His heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud Drops in his vast and 


wandering grave.”’ 

1845. Isidcre’s example of sententia, i.e., 
dictum impersonale. 

1963. Quoted thrice by Johnson, once of 
Garrick. 

1969. Often quoted with great pathos by 
Johnson. 

1968. My) divac Tov aravra vid Adyov, 
Not to be born is past all prizing best, Soph. 
* Gd. Col.’ 1225 is the best-known example of 
this sentiment. Jebb in his note gathers 
further references. Mme. de Sévigné, 16 Mar. 
1672, wrote ‘‘Si m’on avait demandé 
mon avis, j’aurois bien aimé & mourir dans 
les bras de ma nourrice.’’ See more in ‘N. 
and Q.’, clxxxii, 47. 

19864. Isidore derives dvOpwros from this 
erect attitude—dva— dais, upward-looking. 


> ’ a . 4 
20014. Ov péev yap rodye Kpeiooov Kal 

dpevov, 

a wpe , , ? 

7 OF Opodpoveovte vonpauw otKov 
éxntov 

avnp, WS€ yuvy wOAN’ dAyea Sve- 
peveecow, 


, > > , , / 
Xappara 8 evpeveTnou padiora de 
, 
Tt exAvov avroi 


For there is nothing better or stronger 
than this, when a man and a woman 
hold a house and are at one in their 
thoughts. They are a _ great grief to 


their enemies and a joy to their friends, 
but their own hearts know it best. Odyssey 
6, 183-5. The last words, ‘‘ They hear it 
mostly themselves,’’ are perhaps the only 
epigram in Homer. 

20024. “Ovror ovveyOew, GAA cvpdireip 

edu. 

’Tis not my nature to join in hating, but in 
loving (Jebb) Soph. ‘ Ant.’, 323. 

2011. The note suggests the comment that 
they had plenty of use for wine as well. 
20134. The motto of Prior’s mock-philo- 





sophic poem, ‘ Alma.’ See Pascal cited in 
‘N. and Q.’, clxxxv. 315. 

20154, ‘‘ Sir, he was not in earnest. This 
was merely poetical,’ Johnson, 29 April 
1783. 

20434. According to Aelian, ‘ V.H.’ 9, 34, 
Diogenes used Plato’s retort. Seeing the 
Rhodians finely dressed at Olympia, he 
remarked tigos todro [this is but vanity], 
and then on the mean get-up of the Spartans, 
GAAos ovTos Tidos. 

20684. Marston, ‘The Malcontent,’ 5, 
‘“Blacke deede, onely through black deede 
safely flies, Heu! per scelera sceleribus tutum 
est iter.” 

2141. Manningham quotes from a mon 
ment in Rochester Cathedral, ‘‘ Sunt nisi 
praemissi quos periisse putas.’’ . 

21994. Johnson moralised on this story in 
the Idler, 37. 

2242. Carlyle, ‘Sartor Res.’, 2, 8, ‘‘ What 
devilry soever the Kings do, the Greeks must 
pay the piper.’’ The ‘ Oxf. Dict. Proverbs,’ 
252, 6, quotes ex-Dean Inge, ‘‘ The old pro- 
verb, Delirant reges, plecuntur Achivi, 
requires to be amended in the light of recent 
events. It should run, Delirant Achivi, 
plectuntur reges. Nations go mad and make 
scapegoats of their rulers’? (The Times, 3 
Sept. 1928), 

2351a. Quod supra nos nihal ad nos, What 
is above us is no concern of ours. Burton, 
‘ Anat.’, 1, 2, 1, 2, with translation, ‘‘ what 
is beyond our comprehension does not con- 
cern us,’ and 1, 2, 4, 7 of genethliacal 
studies, Scott, ‘Journal,’ 21 Feb. . 1826, 
takes a nap in the Parliament House: “The 
Lords may keep awake and mind their own 
affairs. Quod supra nos nihil ad nos.” 

2359. See further ‘N. and Q.’ clxxx. 460. 

2360. Marston, ‘ The Fawne,’ 3, 1, ‘“‘Looke 
to it, quos ego, a figure called Aposiopesis or 
Increpatio.”’ 

2361. Cf. the leonine pentameter quoted by 
Trench, ‘‘ Quae nova testa capit, inveterata 
sapit.” 

24214. Rosa quo locorum, a scrap which 
will not translate from the last ode in 
Horace’s first Bk. He tells his boy not to 
search for the haunt of the late-lingering 
rose. Thackeray, ‘The Newcomes,’ Chap. 56, 
uses ‘Rosa quo locorum sera moratur” as 
the motto of a chapter concerning Rose Mac- 
kenzie, and Stevenson as the title of an essay 
has ‘‘ Rosa quo locorum.”’ 
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2424. ‘‘ The power of waters over the minds 
of poets has been acknowledged from the 
earliest ages; through the ‘ Flumina 
amem,..’ of Virgil, down to. . .’’ Words- 
worth, note on the Duddon sonnets. ‘‘‘ I feel 
the stimulus of living, reading and writing 
over a great river incalculable.” Sir R. 
Storrs in Bagdad. 

2425. Henry More at Eton ‘‘ was wont 
sometimes, with a sort of musical and melan- 
cholie murmur to repeat’’ these lines to 
himself. 

2460. Also Shenstone. 

2545, Shenstone ‘ Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Writers,’ ‘‘ What objection can 
we make to that single word ‘elegant’ [to 
render the Latin phrase] which excludes the 
glare and multiplicity of ornaments on one 
side, as much as it does dirt and rusticity 
on the other?’’ As Page remarks, ‘‘ Milton’s 
‘plain in thy neatness ’ savours rather of the 
Puritan than the poet.’’ A blonde like 
Pyrrha would take to stylish simplicity 
which was probably much more expensive 
than the dress of a Quakeress. 

2578. Seneca’s ‘ Hippolytus’ ends with 
Theseus’ malediction on his unfortunate 
wife, ‘‘Gravisque tellus impio capiti in- 
cubet.’’ 

25794. Seneca, Epp, 15, 1, says that this 
old-fashioned exordium was still used in his 
day. Howell, ‘ Fam. Lett.’, 1, 4, 5, ‘‘ If you 
are in good health, ’tis well; we are here all 


2581. Chapman, ‘Rev. Bussy,’ 1, 1, 332, 
“Why, is not all the world esteemed a 
stage ?”’ 

2582, Chapman, ‘ Bussy,’ 5, 4, 87, ‘‘ No- 
thing is made of naught, of all things made, 
Their abstract being a dream but of a shade.”’ 

2609s, Ach, Tatius, 6, 14, Kai épofetro pov 
7 mov, cal HAmLe Td PoBovpevov. 

26184. Seeing the famous letters on a gate 
of Rome, Bede remarked, ‘‘ Stultus Populus 
Quaerit Romam,”’ sc. for their religion. 

2622. Seneca’s [?] ‘Octavia,’ 70, says 
“Nunc in luctus servata meos, magni resto 
nominis umbra.”’ 

2641. See for more on this passage ‘N. and 
Q.’, clxxxii. 204. 

2648. The motto chosen by Budaeus for his 
house in Paris. 

2649. Prior, ‘ Vicar of Bray and Sir T. 
More,’ ‘‘ Desirous still to lengthen life, 
while. we lose the very causes for which it 








was given to us.’’ The passage of Juvenal 
was recited in a kind of rapturous enthusiasm 
by R. Cumberland’s schoolmaster to his boys. 

2650. Chapman, ‘ Chabot,’ 2, 3, 17, “ But 
who knows not that extreme justice is (By all 
rul’d laws) th’ extreme of injury ?’’ 

2657. Lucan, 2, 7... parens rerum... 
fixit im aeternum causas, qua cuncta coercet, 
Se quoque lege tenens. Seneca, ‘De Prov.’, 
5, 8, ille ipse omnium conditor et rector 
Scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur; semper 
paret, semel jussit. 

2667. Nonnus, ‘ Dionys.’, 13, 125, tells of 
an Aonian (Bootian) sow that challenged 
Pallas to a beauty match, 

2682. See Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 8, 60. 

26778 should be 2684a. 


26864, Tamquam explorator, acting as a 
scout, seeking information. Jonson’s motto 
from Seneca, ‘ Epp.’, 2, 5, explaining his 
quotations from Epicurus, soleo enim et in 
aliena castra transire, non tamquam trans- 
fuga, sed tamquam explorator. 

2688. Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem. ‘‘ There is something tragic in find- 
ing [this] cut in colossal characters on the 
monstrous ruins of the baths of Titus’ (F. 
W. H. Myers). 

2701c, TH xetpi detvoomeipew GAAA pid drAw 
Tt O@vddKw, one ought to sow with the hand 
and not with the whole sack: Corinna’s 
smiling rebuke to Pindar when he overdid her 
advice to use the myths. 

2731. Quoted by Johnson on a present of 
marmalade from his ‘‘ enemy,’’ Mrs. Boswell. 

28344. Un sot savant est sot plus qu’ un 
sot ignorant, Molitre, ‘Les Femmes Sav- 
antes,’ 4, 3. A learned ass is a bigger ass 
than an ignorant ass. 

28674. Vade post me, Satana, Matt. xvi, 
23; Vade retro me, Satana, Mark viii, 33. Get 
thee behind me, Satan. The same words 
appear in the A.V. of Luke iv, 8, but are not 
represented in the Greek text of Westcott 
and Hort, or the latest Vulgate we have, 1868. 
Scott has ‘‘ Vade retro,’’ ‘Anne of Geier- 
stein,’ Chap. 1; also Thackeray, ‘The New- 
comes,’ Chap. 28. 

2872. After this might come ‘‘ Varium et 
mutabile semper.’ See No. 1232. 

2805 (1) Marston, ‘Sophonisba’ ad fin. 
Brave hearts may be obscured but extinct 
never. Add ‘‘ Quamquam ridentem dicere 
verum Quid vetat? Horace, Sat. 1, 1, 24: 
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And yet a man may surely tell the truth with 
a laugh. 

2916. The motto of Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness’ and Henry Mackenzie’s ‘ Man of Feel- 
ing.’ The first three words name a volume 
of Stevenson. 

2924. ‘‘ The majestic verse in which Persius 
has invoked upon tyrants a deeper damnation 
than ever priest conceived.”’ Swinburne, 
comparing Shelley’s ‘‘ Heap on thy soul, by 
virtue of this curse, Ill deeds, then be thou 
damned, beholding good’’ (‘ Prom. Unb.’ 1, 
1). Tyrrell suggests that Persius had in mind 
the heroic Thrasea, ‘‘ in whose person,’’ says 
Tacitus, ‘‘ Nero tried to murder Virtue 
itself.’’ 

29354. ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Chap. 19, 
‘‘ most of which notions . . . at first entered 
upon the footing of mere whims, and of a 
vive la bagatelle. ‘Sent. Journey’ (‘The 
Letter, Amiens’), ‘‘ Vive l’amour! vive la 
bagatelle !”” in a Frenchman’s letter. ‘‘ Take 
the world as you find it; enjoy everything. 
Vive la bagatelle!’’ Disraeli, ‘ Henrietta 
Temple,’ Bk. 6, Chap. 13. 

29444. Vivite laeti. Live cheerfully. John- 
son wrote to Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘Vivite laeti is one 
of the great rules of health.’’ From Seneca, 
‘H.F.’, 178, Dum fata sinunt, vivite laeti. 
In Burton’s ‘ Anatomy,’ 2, 2, 6, 4. Boswell 
quotes Burke’s advice to an anxious man, 
“Live pleasant.” 

29984. Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen : 
Verweile doch! Du bist so schén. If to the 
passing moment I should say, Stay yet 
awhile! Thou art so fair. 

3048. Due to Nicolaus de Orbellio (d. 1455). 

3059. Hayward, ‘ Autob. etc. of Mrs. 
Piozzi,’ 1, 3, gives this to Constant but makes 
the horrible blunder of writing. avec for 
pres d’. 

3092. Pindar insists on this truth, e.g., 
‘Ol.’ 2, 94 codds 6 rodda cidds Hud, the poet- | 
artist is one whose great knowledge comes by 
nature, not by teaching, as he goes on to say. 
Greek and Roman criticism is full of the 
rival claims of nature and art. E. E. Sikes, 
‘Roman Poetry,’ Chap. 2, says that 
we may here find a clue to Cicero’s puzzling esti- 
mate of the de Rerum Natura: Lucretii poemata ut 
scribis ita sunt, multis luminibus ingenii, multae 
tamen artis. It was once the fashion to insert non, 
either before multis or multae. But it is now recog- 
nised that the text is sound. Cicero can hardly 


refer to the poet’s insanity .. . as has been curiously 
suggested. e alternative is to explain the tamen 





as marking the orator’s surprise at the presence of 





two qualities which—at least in Roman poetry— 
seemed almost incompatible. 


EPILOGUE. 


Mr. King in the Preface to the third 
edition of his book, 1904, asks for corrections, 
Throughout a long life we have been con- 
stantly concerned to study the classics, both 
professionally and for pleasure, and we have 
ample experience of proof-reading. So we 
have found things to add or correct on all the 
four lines he mentions. 

We have considered carefully the meaning 
of various passages, also translations which 
seem occasionally rather licentious. This 
point is important. Nowadays the average 
reader has less and less Latin, while the 
expert is expected to produce better English. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum has been rendered, 
‘“ As to the dead languages, use nothing but 
Bohn,’’ but the wisdom of this maxim is 
somewhat faded. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century translation was increas- 
ingly recognised as an art, not a sad, 
mechanic exercise, and the idea that all 
classical scholars must be able to write good 
English as a delusion. 

Another point, often ignored by defenders 
of the classics, is worth making. However 
Greek and Latin may recede from the general 
conceptions of education, they hold a firm 
and sometimes a surprising place in English 
classics. Pepys quotes Epictetus in the 
Greek; Congreve jests about him in a play; 
and Dickens refers to Horace. We have 
always insisted on this claim for recognition 
and we have frequently illustrated it in our 
lists—perhaps too extensively. But we have 
thought it well to give the future Editor of 
the book a wide choice of material. 


G. G. L. 
V. R. 


WIDSITH AND SCILLING. 


[X a previous article under this title 

(clxxxiv. 152), I put out the suggestion 
that the puzzling name “ Scilling,”’ line 103 
of the Old English poem ‘ Widsith,’ is used 
not—as almost every critic has taken it—of 
a fellow bard to Widsith, but for the gold 
belt or necklace presented by Queen Ealhhild, 
lines 97 ff, a gift similar to the earlier one 
of King EKormanric called scillingrim, lines 


89 ff, that is ‘‘an adornment made of gold | 


shilling-pieces, and so, less directly, one of 
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outstanding value.’’ This interpretation 
would take away the singular abruptness with 
which a new personality is introduced into 
the narrative of the poem, and fits the con- 
text acceptably as the personification of a 
regal gift which was so magnificent that it 
took on life in the poet’s imagination. 

A further point in my argument was that 
the generally accepted view of Scilling as 
another bard would force on us an incon- 
gruous picture of two reciters declaiming in 
unison, a practice which I declared to be 
nowhere precisely paralleled in early Ger- 
manic or related literatures. I considered 
the parallels offered by Professor Kemp 
Malone, a recent editor of the poem (Widsith, 
London 1936, p. 184) were not true and 
precise ones, Two in particular were rejected : 
(i) the pair of bards at the court of Attila 
the Hunnish emperor as portrayed in the 
later Middle High German Nibelung saga, 
were nowhere described as reciting their work 
in unison and moreover have a special func- 
tion as Attila’s envoys; and (ii) the tradi- 
tional Finnish custom of reciting in 
‘pairs’ was hardly an apposite parallel. I 
may deal with these two at greater length 
than previously. The question of parallels is 
important here, since if the practice of two 
bards at a court assembly who recite together 
is anywhere substantiated we would have good 
justification for taking ‘‘Scilling’’ to be 
the name of another bard, (iii) I have too 
a further point to make on the phrasing 
of the ‘‘ Widsith’’ poet in the ‘‘ Scilling ”’ 


‘context. 


As to the bards of Attila (i), it now appears 
to me that Malone in this (somewhat vague) 
reference to Attila’s court had in mind not 
so much this later incident of the Nibelung 
saga as a much earlier one which I over- 
looked before, at first sight far more appo- 
site and therefore deserving of a further 
comment. 

This is the account of the Byzantine 
ambassador Priscos, who in the year 448 
visited Attila’s court and described something 
of what he found there. Attila had by then 
completed his subjection of the Gothic empire, 
and indeed the Hunnish court had been 
largely remodelled on Gothic lines—much as 
the life of vanquished Greece profoundly in- 
fluenced her Roman conquerors. Priscos tells 
how at the evening gathering ‘‘ two bar- 
barians,’’ that is presumably Goths, ‘‘ came 
before Attila had recited poems they had com- 





posed, telling of his victories and of his brave, 
warlike deeds.” These recitals were received 
with enthusiasm by the emperor and his fol- 
lowing. Priscos’ story has been analysed by 
Professor F. Norman in an illuminating 
paper in which he recapitulates the (some- 
what scanty) materials for the evolution of 
the early Germanic heroic poet. (‘‘ The Ger- 
manic Heroic Poet and His Art,’’ ‘German 
Studies presented to H. G. Fiedler,’ Oxford 
1938, pp. 293-322.) There the relevant quota- 
tions and references will be found, and a full 
discussion of the incident. Here it will 
suffice to quote Norman’s remark (p, 309) 
en the question of the two bards who came 
together to the court: ‘‘ There are two reci- 
ters, and since there is no mention of song, 
we must assume that they took it in turns 
to recite.’ This is a fair conclusion, and 
at once disposes of any precise parallel to 
the ‘ Widsith’ scene, where care is taken to 
indicate, by a succession of terms in the singu- 
lar number, that one voice alone was heard 
(sctran reorde, 103) and one recital only was 
praised by the assembly, 

104 for uncrum sigedryhtne song ahofan, 

hlude bi hearpan hleopor swinsade ; 
ponne monige men modum wlonce 
wordum sprecan, pa pe wel cupan, 

108 pet hi nefre song sellan ne hyrdon, 

It is in marked contrast that Attila’s two 
Goths brought along works, not one work, 
which they had composed beforehand, presum- 
ably as separate lays. Their methods are, 
once again, no true parallel to ‘t Widsith’’ 
and ‘‘Scilling’’ as two bards reciting one 
work in unison, a picture we must logically 
assume if we once identify ‘‘ Scilling’’ as a 
bard, It is a pity that later on Norman in 
discussing the allusions to Germanic methods 
of versifying in ‘ Widsith’ (pp. 313 f.), 
has passed over these difficulties and merely 
follows a traditional line in saying that ‘‘ the 
scop has a companion, Scilling, and the two 
perform together,’ and in adding Scilling’s 
name (pp. 317 f.) to his list of “‘ southern ”’ 
reciters. 

(ii) It is perhaps worth while considering 
with a little more detail also, the parallel 
Malone has drawn from Finland, where he 
says (without expansion) that there i8 or was 
the folk-custom of reciting poems “‘ in pairs.’ 
I refer here to J. C. Brown's ‘ People of Fin- 
land in Archaic Times’ (London, 1892), a 
useful epitome of the ‘ Kalevala’ legends 
which largely make up Finnish folk-stories, 
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and of modern apinion on them. In most 
European countries in the early nineteenth 
century enthusiastic folk-lorists managed to 
collect the bulk of their national popular 
songs and stories which had survived hitherto 
solely by oral tradition; and in Finland, as 
is well known, the most famous of the col- 
lectors, Elias Lénnrot, had completed his 
labours in this field by producing a modern 
epic, the ‘ Kalevala,’ built closely round the 
old lays. Here then is the standard account, 
by Heinrich Helms (‘ Finnland und die Finn- 
lander,’ Leipzig 1869), as translated by 
Brown (pp. 278 f.). : 


If two Rune-singers were present [the Finnish 
runo in the sense “ poem,” rune and runic being 
older terms for the “ Kalevala” metre], which is 
usually the case on festive occasions, they placed 
themselves either opposite one another or side by 
side, joined hands, and then began to sing. 
bodies of both during the singing were in a con- 
stant swinging movement, so that it appeared as 
if each pulled alternately the one towards himself. 
One of the singers began by singing a rune-strophe 
first alone, in the last bar of which the other joined 
in, simply repeating the strophe, and so on to the 
end. By this repetition the first singer found the 
needful time to reflect on what he further wished 
to give expression to in the. song. Amongst the 
Karels fof East Finland], this old manner of sing- 
ing is still kept up, and one meets with many of 
these old songs especially in Karelia. 


Here is Brown’s own account, following 
Lénnrot, of this same traditional manner of 
reciting (p. 3). 


First, one Finn sung a stanza, the other repeated 
it, and added another, and so on for hour after 
hour, to the great delight of the audience, till one 
of the contestants gave in from fatigue or lack of 
memory. To this practice we find repeatéd allu- 
sions in the Kalevala, which shows it to have been 
one of great antiquity. . . The great source [of 
Léunrot’s collection] was when the trial of memory 
and skill took place between two rival bards. 
Then the villagers gathered round, while the 
singers placed themselves astride on a bench, facing 
each other, joined hands, interlocked their fingers, 
and began. 


Thirdly, Brown (pp. 281 f.) quotes an anony- 
mous contemporary observer of the custom, 
who gives much the same account. 

The reciter or poet stands in the midst of a circle 
of auditors, and, having sung or delivered one line, 
a coadjutor taking yp the last word, or last but 
one, finishes the line along with hm, and then 
repeats it alone, which gives the speaker time to 
recollect or compose the succeeding line, which he 
then sings, and his assistant repeats this in like 
manner until the poem is ended. 

There are minor differences of detail in these 
three accounts, but one fact stands out. The 
recital by two bards before an assembly is 








invariably in the nature of a contest, a kind 
of endurance-test of their respective memories 
and stamina, It is in no sense a collabora- 
tion. The two are not accustomed to recite 
one song together in unison, they follow each 
other by means of a catchword or phrase or 
a catch-line, which is repeated as the rival 
reciter takes up the theme. Even if we 
could conjecture that the early Finns were 
influenced by Anglo-Saxon methods of verse- 
recital (as known to the poet of ‘ Widsith’), 
or indeed by those of any early Germanic 
peoples, we still have no parallel to a collabor- 
ative recital of two bards in unison. Such 
an influence, reduced to its broadest and 
vaguest terms, is not impossible, but far 
removed from probability, For Finland is 
an isolated country, and its folk-customs are 
most likely isolated and self-produced too, 
We must fall back on Malone’s one point of 
sheer parallelism. But the plain fact is that 
the ‘ Widsith’ passage has no element of 
rivalry or contest, and any precise parallel 
falls to the ground. Rival recital; a verse- 
contest on these Finnish lines, is of course, 
equally possible in Old English. Indeed it 
seems fairly certain such a _ practice was 
known to the Anglo-Saxons, for ‘‘ Deor”’ (as 
observed in the earlier article) had his suc- 
cessful rival ‘‘ Heorrenda ’’ and we may very 
well assume that the supplanting which he 
laments was the result of a poetic contest—it 
could hardly have been otherwise. But the 
‘ Widsith ’ context we are now considering is 
very different. 

(iii) One final point, which I neglected 
to bring out previously. The epithet scir 
(line 103), ‘‘ gleaming ’’ in its basic sense, as 
applied to the declamation of a bard (reord), 
is a noteworthy and exceptional usage. In- 
variably elsewhere in Old English this word 
describes material objects, such as jewels and 
gold or the sun’s rays, rather than a mere 
voice, But it is very easily explained in the 
‘Widsith ’ context if we do assume that the 
gleaming circlet which Widsith was wearing 
was in the poet’s thoughts and influenced his 
choice of epithet. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


NOTE ON THE “GLOBE” DRAMA.— 
These notes are purporting to bring in 
a pleasant way the history of juvenile drama 
up to date, so far as I have the knowledge. 
Wilson’s book, ‘Penny Plain Two Pence 
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Coloured’ (Harrap) which I read for the 
first time in 1937 was a veritable revelation 
tome, and I determined, having the avail- 
able time, to get to the bottom of the busi- 
ness, and with inadequate resources have 
done my best independently to do so. But 
there are plenty of gaps for others to fill by 
proper research. When I have accomplished 
this present brief task, I will deal with any 
correspondence I have received, and then 
continue to give notes from time to time on 
particular aspects of different publishers and 
of the subject in general. 

It will be remembered that at clxi. 68 
Gorpon NEWLAND agreed that the history of 
juvenile drama should be written without 
delay by a competent writer. In 1932, Mr. 
A. FE. Wilson, dramatic critic of the Star 
(successor to William Archer), produced his 
delightful book, so well printed and decor- 
ated and written, though it contains inaccur- 
acies, and does not mention all the chief 
collectors. Somewhere about the year 1905 
this series must have made its appearance, I 
know because my toy theatre about that time 
had the customary fire and I substituted a 
ld, cardboard stage-front and orchestra of 
this make. I must have purchased the sheet 
of Aladdin too, for I remembered the char- 
acter Abanazar selling lamps long after- 
wards, 

These pieces were machine-coloured and 
were stamped out on large pieces of cardboard 
and lacked the brightness of the hand- 
coloured sheets, being dull and yellow-look- 
ing. But, unlike Wilson, I will not class 
them as cheap and nasty. They have a charm 
of their own. 

True the cardboard was too thin and the 
characters and scenes without backing would 
not stand up properly, 

In a London antiquarian bookseller’s, 
before I had the knowledge I possess now, in 
1937 I came across the proscenium sheet and 
refused it with amusement. 

On looking through the quite nicely printed 
books of words—only acquired as an adult— 
two to a book—of which I only want one 
other book, I see among the games advertised 
“The Magnetic Fishing Game ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Tailless Donkey,’’ with which Germany, still 
having the toy trade here then, must have 
a our country, as well as with these 
plays, , 

What appears to have been an original toy 
theatre play in the series was Ainsworth’s 





‘The Tower of London,’ evidently an adapta- 
tion of Higgie and Lacy’s ‘The Death 
Omen’ and the ‘ Fate of Lady Jane Grey,’ 
1840. 

A little done revival in the list is Ville- 
neuve’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ a grand 
romantic fairy extravaganza, so Ashton tells 
us, published by West, and staged at the 
Coburg on 11 Dec. 1819. Author probably 
Genlis, though it looks as if the Globe 
version were taken from Planché’s of 1841. 
The other seven plays were ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ ‘ Miller and his Men,’ ‘ Aladdin,’ 
‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ ‘Brigand,’ ‘ Blue- 
Beard,’ and ‘ Cinderella.’ 

The scenes measured 6in. by 7in., and one 
piece would hold six ordinary size juvenile 
drama sheets, 

The plays I possess in this series had all 
been carefully cut out and glued with great 
ingenuity to strips of cigar-box wood. I 
dismounted these and pasted them to a white 
cardboard background. The colours stand 
out and are really good. 

The scenes are interchangeable with those 
of other plays. These plays, of course, differ 
from the traditional British juvenile drama 
style in their drawing, though no doubt the 
dialogue is much the same. 

It is curious that it was a foreign firm who 
gave a good old English name to the series. 

The Globe Theatre was erected at South- 
wark in 1598 and Shakespeare had a share in 
the theatre and acted there. 

‘Henry VIII’ was one of the plays. This 
firm might have made more of their choice 
of repertoire than they did during their short 
stay with us, and have been more original in 
living up to the name ‘‘ Globe.” 

Cuartes D. WILLIAMS. 


BYRON, PATMORE, AND ALICE MEY- 
NELL.—When an unlikely poet hits 
upon the samle thought as a much more 
spiritual poet, anticipating him or her, the 
honours are divided: what is fine poetry in 
the later poet is poetry in the earlier. In 
his ‘Amelia’ Patmore makes an anxious 
mother say to her daughter’s lover: 

Though, Sir, the word sounds hard, 

God makes as if He least knew how to guard 

The treasure He loves best, simplicity ; 
and in her comment on De Quincey’s phrase, 
‘* Everlasting farewells! And again, and yet 
again , . . everlasting farewells!’ Alice Mey- 
nell wrote: 
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_“* Farewells !’” O what a word ! 
Denying this agony, denying the affrights, 
Denying all De Quincey spoke or heard 
In the infernal sadness of -his nights. 

But Byron had anticipated both of them with 
another aspect of each thought. In ‘The 
Island ’ 
A little stream came tumbling from the height. . . 
as pure 
And fresh as Innocence, and more secure. 


And in ‘ The Corsair’ (I. xv. 188-190): 
. still her lips refused to send ‘‘ Farewell !’ 
For in that word—that fatal word—howe’er 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair. 
No critics were less sympathetic to Byron 
than were these two poets; it was therefore 
a great pleasure to find her saying of him 
(in 1877): ‘‘ Byron is great and eloquent,” 
and Patmore, with whatever irony, pays him 
a just compliment in an unrelated fragment: 
I shall, in a better world, I hope, 
Write as plain as Byron and as Pope. 
B. B. 


R. EDMOND HALLEY (1656 ?-1741/2): 
BistroGRaPHIcaL ADDENDA, (See clxvi. 
340; clxxxiv. 298; clxxxvi. 42).— 

16. A further search ought to made, when 
possible, for the two or three original oil 
portraits of Halley, which are missing 
(clxxvii. 174, 301, 303, 483; clxxviii. 302). 

17. Of Halley’s death, at Greenwich, 14 
Jan. 1741 O.S. (i.e., 25 Jan., 1742, N.S.), 
several notices, with some sketches of his life, 
are mentioned in William Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary,’ Harleian Society Publications, 
vol. xlvi. p. 123; London, 1900. 

20. Halley’s ultimate biographer may wish 
to seek possible material on the subject in 
certain other libraries in Oxford, e.g., Ash- 
molean Library, Astronomical Observatory, 
Radcliffe Science Library, Savilian Library, 
Turner Library, Queen’s College, Oxford, may 
possess some relevant manuscripts. One might 
also visit the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London, and, no doubt, 
many other institutions. 

21. Amongst the Sloane MSS., in the 
British Museum, is one which is catalogued 
thus: Edmond Halley: Collections for his 
Life; Slo. 4222 gg. This appears to include 
some notes by Thomas Birch (1705-1766), for 
a sketch of Halley. Cf. ‘ Biog. Brit.’, vol. iv., 
pp. 2494-2520 ; London, 1757. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 
4228 St. James Place, San Diego (3), California. 
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“ D EMEMBER THE GROTTO.’’—A letter 

to The Times on the above subject, dated 
13 April last, led to an interesting correspon- 
dence in which some six or seven writers took 
part. The matter under discussion was 
summed up in a leading article in that paper 
on 25 April, but it came to no very definite 
conclusion. The writer of the first letter 
stated that she had seen young children at 
Brook Green, on the day before Good Friday, 
marking out gardens on the ground, about 
eighteen inches square, which they sur- 
rounded with privet shoots. The children 
seem to have asserted that this was a pre 
Easter custom, handed down from older boys 
and girls. Only one writer supported this 
garden story, saying that forty years ago, it 
was the regular custom on the day before 
Good Friday, for the children round about 
Camberwell to make these little gardens on 
the pavement, laid out with twigs of privet 
and cockle shells, which they called grottoes. 
All the other writers seemed to think that 
there was some mistake in this garden- 
making at such a date, and it had become 
mixed up with the real Grottoes that had been 
constructed from time immemorial on 5 
August, which was St. James’s day (old 
style), in honour of the famous pilgrimage 
to that saint’s shrine, at Compostella in 
Spain. As the cockle shell was this saint’s 
emblem, shells played an important part in 
the construction of these grottoes, and because 
cockles could not be easily procured, oyster 
shells were used instead. The ‘0O.E.D.’ 
describes the St. James’s Grotto as_ being 
‘erected and exhibited by London street 
boys on the 5th August,’’ and quotes Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii, 122, where an illus- 
tration of a grotto is given. The ‘‘ gardens” 
that have been described above, look as though 
they may have been an unintelligent antici- 
pation of the St. James’s Grotto, particularly 
as they were ornamented with shells and the 
children called them grottoes. Can any 
reader give further information — about 
these gardens, which would show that they 
were a real custom but oneswhich has nearly 
died out ? 

(Rr. Rev.) Erxecsert Horne. 

Downside Abbey, Bath. 
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Now AT PLYMOUTH.—Why have we so 
little snow at Plymouth? I have spent 
twenty-four so-called ‘‘ winters’ in this city 
and can recollect very few occasions when 
we have had snow of any consequence and 
only once or twice when it has remained 
frozen upon the ground for even a few days. 
Last winter we had no snow at all, and 
during the previous winter only a few flakes 
fell one early morning in January, and these 
son disappeared. Other parts of South 
Devon are apparently not so well favoured, 
for when blizzards do occur in this part of 
Devonshire in certain exceptionally cold 
seasons, they usually stop short a few miles 
either to the east or north of Plymouth, and 
the snow storms cease before reaching so far 
to the south-west. Dartmoor, however, which 
is within five or six miles towards the north, 
m account of its elevation—the tors rising 
between one and two thousand feet above sea 
level—affords of course an exception, and 
accordingly has snowfalls, sometimes of 
considerable intensity, when none whatever 
occurs at the lower altitudes. Exeter also, 
which is situated on the eastern side of the 
moors and being without their protection, 
receives much more snow than Plymouth 
only about forty miles away. 


The Gulf Stream probably raises the mean 
annual temperature, in this latitude, at least 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit above what it 
would otherwise be, so that without it all our 
harbours, even those on the south coast, 
would probably be frozen over every winter 
asin the Baltic. The Gulf Stream, however, 
is apparently not the only climatic factor to 
account for the comparative absence of snow 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. Accord- 
ing to the text books snow may fall at any 
altitude whenever the temperature is as low 
as about 41 or 42 degrees Fahrenheit or about 
ten degrees above freezing point. As however 
there are many occasions every winter when 
these thermal conditions are fulfilled and no 
snow falls there must be other factors to be 
taken into account besides the temperature. 
May I suggest that it is the salinity of the 
atmosphere which is principally responsible 
for the scarcity of snow in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth? It is highly probable that a 
very considerable quantity of salt from the 
Atlantic is taken up with the sea water 
during evaporation and is held accordingly 
M suspension, which under certain favour- 
able conditions converts what would otherwise 








fall as snow, into rain? That there is a con- 
siderable amount of salinity in the air in all 
coastal localities is well known to botanists 
from the fact that a large number of plants 
which can only flourish, or even live at all, 
within a certain distance of the seaside, are 
apparently entirely dependent upon the 
amount of salt in the atmosphere, which 
provides them with sustenance. Evidence of 
the quantity of salt which is held in suspen- 
sion especially during stormy and cyclonic 
weather, even: in the Midland counties, is 
proved by the amount sometimes deposited on 
window panes, also occasionally by the salty 
taste of the rainwater which results there- 
from. But salinity can only be considered 
as supplementary to,the Gulf Stream of 
which, as a matter of fact, it is an indirect 
consequence, I shall be pleased to have the 
opinion of meteorologists on my hypothesis. 


Witiram Harcourt-Batua. 


HUNDERSTORMS AT PLYMOUTH.— 
Can any meteorological reader suggest 
why it is we have so few thunderstorms at 
Plymouth? I have never lived in any place 
either in this country or abroad where they 
are so few and far between. In a period of 
nearly a quarter of a century I have moreover 
no recollection of more than what would, in 
other localities, be called severe storms, half 
a dozen of this category in the neighbourhood 
of this city, Another remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this phenomenon is the 
fact that what few storms we get here are 
principally of the winter or cyclonic type and 
occur within the period between the Autumnal 
and Vernal equinoxes in contradistinction to 
those of the summer or tropical character 
which happen in other parts of the country 
during the remainder of the year. In both 
of these respects Plymouth bears a closer 
resemblance to the conditions which prevail 
in the Arctic regions rather than to those of 
similar latitudes in Europe. Thunderstorms 
are generally understood to be attracted by 
mountainous regions and river valleys. Ply- 
mouth has its river valleys, but these are 
without effect apparently, thus differing 
widely from the Thames and the Severn. 
Dartmoor, however, a few miles to the north 
of Plymouth, seems to attract a few more 
storms than the low lands near the coast. 


Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 
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‘““QUBURBAN.’’—For the sense ‘‘ suburban 

villa,’ a common use of the Latin 
suburbanum, the Oxford Dictionary quotes 
only Newman under date 1856. In the 
Richardson correspondence 3, 19, T. Edwards 
hopes that “the air of your agreeable 
suburban North End will restore you.’’ More 
interesting is the famous passage in ‘ Para- 
dise Regained’ on Athens, 

native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or Suburban, studious walks and shades. 
The ‘O.E.D.’ quotes this for the ordinary 
adjectival use, but that involves making an 
adjective of ‘‘ city,’’ which does not strike me 
as Miltonic; and why the capital S? Mr. 
Blakeney’s edition ignores the capital letter 
and the sense. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


ILLIAM MERLEY OF UNTHANK 
HALL, DURHAM.—He flourished 
temp. Edward III. Who were his parents? 
He had a son, John Merley. The latter’s 
heiress was Agnes Merley, his sister. 


James SEeTon-ANDERSON. 


HE PRINTING CONGER.—I believe this 
was an association of booksellers or 
printers formed some time in the eighteenth 
century. I should be glad of some informa- 
tion about its work and its members. 


E. M. H. 


MORE FOR 0O.D.Q.—Whose lines should 
you say these are? Clough’s? (are they 
hexameters ?). No, they are said to have 
occurred to Henry Sidgwick in his sleep, or 
immediately after waking. 
We think so because other people all think so. 
Or because, or because after all we do think so, 
Or because we were told so, and think we must 
think so. : 
Or because we once thought so, and think we still 
think so. 
Or because having thought so, we think we will 
think so. 
Ought they not to be in the Oxford Diction- 
ary of Quotations? 
PsyYCHOLOGIST. 


BAT AND TRAP.—I saw recently, on the 

lawn in the garden behind a fine old 
Kentish ‘inn, a game of Bat and Trap in 
progress. It was being played with consider- 
able enthusiasm by the two opposing teams 
of eight and excited not a_ little- interest 








among the several onlookers. 

I should be glad to know how old this 
game is, where it originated, whether it is 
played in other counties besides Kent, and 
any other details. 

It would be interesting to know, too, 
whether there are any other games in which 
local folks pass their time and practise their 
skill—particularly those which are peculiar 
to certain counties or districts, as, for 
instance, the bowls played on lawns in 
Suffolk. 

THREE CHovuGus. 


HOMAS LOVE PEACOCK’S ‘MAID 
MARIAN.’—I remember reading that 
Sir Hy R. Bishop and Planché made an 
opera of Peacock’s novel, ‘Maid Marian,’ 
Can any reader inform me what the title of 
this opera is and whether the libretto and 
score exist? Have any one of the songs sur- 
vived? Was the opera a success? 


H. M. §S. 
[‘ Maid Marian’) (3 Dec. 1822). 
The Bodleian Library seerhs to have only one 
oe from it: ‘‘ Let us seek the yellow shore,” ¢, 
‘Words without Music, Maid Marian; or, The 
Huntress of Arlingford.’ A legendary opera in 3 


acts. [1822]. 

A query to the Director of the Reading Room, 
British Museum, would discover whether the 
libretto exists —Ep.] 

OPULAR FALLACIES: SOME 

QUERIES.— 
34. Are fried potatoes harmful to the 


digestive tract ? 

35. Is it a fact that a permanent wave will 
not “‘take’’ satisfactorily if the owner of 
the hair is pregnant ? 

36. Should fruit trees be pruned and if s0 
what kind of trees? 

37. Are rats per se cleanly ? 

38. Do razors recover their sharpness by 
resting, and if so what is the explanation! 

39. Is an hour of sleep before midnight 
more beneficial than an hour after? 

40. Is it true that if a person has once 
taken to using spectacles he will not be able 
to dispense with them? 

41 Are teeth damaged by using them to 
crack nuts? 

42. Does the smoking of tobacco stunt the 
growth of adolescents ? 

43. Why are Artesian wells so called? 

44. Who designed the ‘‘ Willow Pattern 
seen in some china, and why is it so called! 
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45. Is it natural for children to fear the 
dark ? 
A. 8. E. AckERMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


LINOR GLYN, NOVELIST.—Died in 
London, 1943. Where buried? 
H. A. 


Ror BOLDREWOOD.—Real name T. A. 
Browne. Where died and where buried ? 


H. A. 


AGORE (SIR RABINDRANATH).— 
Where died and where buried? How 
pronounced ? 
H. A. 


ATTERSALL.—Auction rooms for horses, 

Knightsbridge. When was this estab- 

lishment finally closed and what has taken 
its place in the way of horse sales? a 


(From ‘American N. & Q.’, January, 1944.) 
PACHANGES OF BOOKS BETWEEN 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
(ITIES.—As early as 1843 an exchange of 
books was begun between the corporate bodies 
of Paris and Baltimore. There were sixteen 
titles in the packet received from France; 
what was sent over to Paris is not clear from 
the reference I have. Where did the idea 
originate and to what extent was it carried 
out ? 

T. R. Freeman. 


OSEPH DEAN PHILIP.—I would like 
to establish the identity of Joseph Dean 
Philip, M.A., author of a forty-page booklet 
of poetry, entitled ‘Luther at the Diet of 
Worms,’ issued by ‘‘ J. Webb, Printer, Cam- 
bridge” in the mid-nineteenth century. 
(Internal evidence indicates that the refer- 
ence is to Cambridge, Massachusetts. ) 
Cc. 8. W. 
OODERICH STRUCTURE.—In a history 
of Wayne County (Philadelphia, 1886) 
there is an account of the home of General 
Samuel Meredith, at the foot of Moosic 
Mountain. Until he completed ‘ Belmont ’ 
in 1812 he lived, it is stated, ‘‘in a plain 
Gooderich structure.” Can anyone tell me 
what is meant by the term? 


Rupotr HomMet. 








OHN BASKERVILLE AND JAPAN- 
NING.—It is a well-known fact that 
John Baskerville, the eighteenth-century 
English printer, was, in his earlier years, a 
writing master and later a successful pro- 
ducer of japanned work, Efforts to discover 
examples of his accomplishments in this 
second field have been unfruitful. Do any 
exist—if so, where? 


K. K. 


ROUND-HOG DAY.—The custom of fore- 
casting the weather for the six weeks 
following Candlemas Day (2 February) by 
observing the behaviour of the ground hog 
had its origin in Germany, where, however, 
the hibernating badger was the prophet. Has 
the earliest allegiance to this tradition here 
in the United States been noted? Was it a 
continuation of a formality among the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch? What are the likeliest 

sources of early comment ? 

M, A. 


F MICE AND WOMEN.—It is not, I 
trust, true that all women scream at the 
sight of all mice—but the convention is so 
firmly established that its origin could per- 
haps bear investigation. When and where 
was the notion first popularized ? 
D. O. S. 


*“DOISON PEN.”—What is the origin of 
‘‘ poison pen,’ associated, of course, 
with a malevolent, vitriolic, and usually 
anonymous letter? 
E. Fraser. 


CE BRIDGES.—Over what rivers have 
some of the most famous ice bridges 
formed? One spanning the Niagara at Nia- 
gara Falls has, I believe, broken a number 
of records and appeared this year, I am told, 
unusually early in the season. 


D. R. Crarx. 


a AS GOOD AS GOLD.’’—Charles Dickens 
is usually credited with coining the 
household phrase, ‘‘ as good as gold.”’ Stan- 
dard reference books place its earliest appear- 
ance in literature in the ‘ Christmas Carol ’ 
(1843). It seems quite possible that the 
phrase was already current in familiar 
speech, Does anyone know of an earlier 
usage ? 
R. Gorpon Wasson. . 





NOTES AND 








QUERIES. JUNE 3, 194, 








Replies. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 


(clxxx. 177, and references there given.) 





AVING found some more references I 
thought it might be convenient to give 
a conspectus of the lot. 


1, yo ceavrdov. Inscribed in Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi; the ancients were quite at 
sea about its author. 


2. 1d ya cavrov, tor eros, pév ov péeya, 
épyov § dcov Zevs povos eriorarat Gear. 
Ton. 


3. On many accounts ‘‘ Know thyself ’’ is 
not a good maxim; it were more useful to 
know others, 

Menander. 

4. E caclo descendit woh cearvor. Juv. 11, 
27, where Mayor’s comprehensive note collects 
the ancient references. 


5. The words be these in latine, Nosce te 

ipsum, whiche is in englysshe, know thyselfe. 
Sir T. Eliot. 

6. That wise proverbe of Apollo, Knowe 

thyselfe: that is tosaye, learne to knowe what 

thou art able, fitte, and apt unto, and folowe 

that. 

R. Ascham. 


7. Nosce Te Ipsum. Title of Sir John 


Davies’ poem. 

8. The heathen tell us that ‘‘ know thy- 
self’? was an oracle that came down from 
heaven, 

W. Secker. 

9, yv@b ceavrov still lives and flourishes 
in the mouths of all, while many vast 
volumes are extinct, and sunk into dust and 
utter oblivion. 

R. South. 


10. Hobbes in the Introduction to ‘ Levia- 
than’ says the object of the maxim ie so to 
read the thoughts and passions of others. 
Cf, (3). 

11. I embrace the Counsel even of the Devil 
himself: had he read such a lecture in Para- 
dise as he did at Delphos, we had better 
known ourselves, nor had we stood in fear 
to know him. 

Sir T. Browne. 





Further, no man can judge another, be- 





cause no man knows himself (ibid.), 


12. Man is to himself so great a stranger, 
that nosce te ipsum is quoted as one of the 
wisest sayings that ever was pronounced, . 

M. Prior. 

13. Ken yoursel, and your neighbours 

winna misken you. 


A. Ramsay. 


14. That celebrated Delphick inscription, 
‘* Recognize Your-self ’?: which was as much 
as to say ‘‘ Divide your-self,”’ or ‘‘ Be Two,” 

Shaftesbury. 

15. Know then thyself, presume got God to 
scan, 

Pope. 

16. Johnson’s 24th and 28th ‘ Ramblers’ 
hardly enliven the theme, 


17. A singular requisition with which no 
man complies, or indeed ever will comply. 
Man is by all his senses and efforts directed 
to externals—to the world about him. 

Goethe. 


18. Ivo ceavrdv and is this the prime 
And heaven-sprung adage of the olden 
time ? 
Say, canst thou make thyself ?—Learn 
first that trade ;— 
Haply thou mayst know what thyself 


had made.... 

Vain sister of the worm,—life, death, 
soul, clod— 

Ignore thyself, and strive to know thy 
God ! 


Contrast (15). Coleridge. 


19. The only scriptural [sic] admonition 
that Ralph Nickleby heeded in the letter, was 


‘Know thyself!” 
Dickens. 


20. Know thyself, said the old philosophy. 
Improve thyself, saith the new. 
Bulwer Lytton. 


21. ... The folly of that impossible 
precept ‘‘ Know thyself,” till it get trans 
lated into this partially possible one, “ Know 
what thou canst work at.” Cf. (6). 

Carlyle. 


22. I am the only person in the world! 


should like to know thoroughly, but I don't 


see any chance of it just at present. 
0. Wilde. 


23, To know what you like is the begit- 
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ning of wisdom and old age. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


94. Il est d’ailleurs extrémement dangereux 
de trop réfléchir sur ses actes, sur sa vie; 
le Gnothi Seauton est peutétre la sottise la 
plus délétére qui fit jamais proferée. 

Remy de Gourmont. 


95. Toi méme connais toi, dit un Sage. Et 


comment Pop 
Un esprit, fait il dieu, se pourrait-il 
connaitre ? 

F. P. Alibert. 

H1BERNICUS. 
HOMAS CLARK OF THE EXETER 
THANGE (s.v. ‘London lorses,’ 
dxxxvi. 228).—The Dighton caricature 


titled ‘‘ A Gentle Ride from Exeter ’Change 
to Pimlico’’ represents Mr. Thomas Clark 
(1737-1816) the proprietor of the Exeter 
‘Change in the Strand. This building was 
erected upon the site of Exeter House (demol- 
ished late in the seventeenth-century) and 
consisted of a congerie of shops. In its 
latest phase, early in the nineteenth century, 
it became an attraction for country cousins 
and consisted largely of menageries, side 
shows, etc. 

In the articles on the Dighton Caricatures 
by H. M. Hake which appeared in the Print 
Collectors’ Quarterly (April and October 
1926) this print is attributed to the hand of 
Robert Dighton (1752-1814) the father of 
Richard who carried on the series from 1815 
to 1828. ‘ 

Another portrait of Thomas Clark was 
published by Asperne in the European Maga- 
tine in November 1816. A good description 
of the Exeter ’Change is found in Walford’s 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. iii, p. 116. 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S QUOTATIONS 
(elxxxvi. 216).— 


“In amaze, Lost, I gaze!” 
The first two lines of ‘‘ To Quinbus Fles- 
ttin the Man-Mountain, An Ode. By Titty 
Tit, Esq.; Poet Laureat to his Majesty of 
lilliput.” This ode and other verses were 
Pefixed to the 1727 octavo and duodecimo 
ditions of ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ Also pub- 
lished separately. See further ‘ Pope’s 
Works,” Elwin and Courthope, iv, 504. 


“And Mr. Dean, one word from you.” 








From Swift’s imitation of Horace’s ‘‘ Hoc 
erat in votis.’’ See ‘ Poems,’ ed. H. Wil- 
liams, p. 201. 

Harotp WILLIAMS. 


‘‘ Taffy was a Welshman,”’ etc., seems to 
be made up of the first line of the nursery 
rhyme and ‘‘ Convey, the wise it call: from 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ I, iii. 

“Jog on, jog on the greensward way” 
looks like “ Jog on, jog on, the foot-path 
way ”’ in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV, ii. 

E. L. 
‘““The Gambol has been shown.”’ 


This line is in stanza 16 of ‘ A Fairy Tale, 
in the ancient English style,’ by Thomas 
Parnell (1679-1718). 

“Think of you when I take Tobacco.’’ 

“Think of -this when you smoke tobacco ”’ 
is the refrain of a song, described as “ Old 
English,” beginning ‘‘Tobacco’s but an 
Indian weed,” in John Farmer’s Harrow 
song-book ‘Gaudeamus.’ It is given in 
Edward Arber’s volume of ‘ Selections from 
the English Poets,’ called ‘The Dryden 
Anthology 1675-1700’ (London, 1901), with 
the first line as ‘‘ Tobacco is but an Indian 
weed,’’ and the refrain as ‘‘ Think of this, 
and take Tobacco.’’ It is anonymous, taken 
by Arber from H. Playford’s ‘ Wit and 
Mirth,’ 1699, where it is found associated 
with music. 


- “Gie a thing and take a thing, 
The ill man’s gowd ring.” 

The ‘Oxford Dictionary of English Pro- 
verbs,’ p. 116, gives from Kelly’s ‘ Scottish 
Proverbs’ (1721) ‘‘Give a thing, and take 
a thing, Is the ill man’s goud ring,’”’ with 
earlier quotations. The ‘ill man” is the 
devil. 


“Which Squires call potter, and which 
men call prose.”’ 

In chapter xxxvi (sometimes perhaps num- 
bered 37) of ‘ The Heart of Midlothian’ 
(1818) Scott writes: ‘‘ With that precision 
and easy brevity which is only acquired by 
habitually conversing in the higher ranks of 
society, and which is the diametrical oppo- 
site of that protracted style of disquisition. 

Which squires call potter, and which 
men call prose, 
the duke explained the singular law under 


“which Effie Deans had received sentence of 


death.’’ 
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This is the only quotation given in the 
‘O.E.D.’ for the substantive ‘‘potter,’’ mean- 
ing “trifling action or (in Scott) talk.”’ 


Sense (4b) of the verb “to potter” 
is given as “to talk in a_ trifling 
or dbsultory way,’ with only one 


quotation, which comes from Scott’s Journal 
(6 Sept. 1826), ‘‘ [They] pottered away about 
Persia and India, and I fell asleep.” 

The earliest quotation in the ‘O.E.D.’ for 
*‘ prose,’’ old colloquial use, in the sense of 
“familiar talk, chat, gossip; a talk”’ is 


dated 1805; and the same sense of the verb. 


‘to prose,’’ described as ‘‘ old colloquial and 
dialectal,’’ is traced back only to 1797. 
4 L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham. 

A SPARROW-POT (clxxxvi. 161, 209).—In 

the Church Account book, for Swerford, 
1821-1828 there are many entries of payments 
for sparrows. The number of sparrows is not 
given, only what was earned, e.g., 


George Pool sparows ... ... ... ... 2d. 
Edward Knibs sparows ...... ... ... 3d. 
Job French sparows ... ... ... ... 14d. 
Solomon Franklin sparows.... ... 6d. 


Iasack Pool sparows etc. ............ 1d. 
[Total 5/5] 


1825 May 23 Payed for sparows 1 5 
" 26 ” ” ” 10 
Se ee os ie 9 

_ r» » 110 
etc, 
m2. 


In this village (Ickleton, Cambs) during 
the period 1799-1807, the churchwardens made 
regular payments annually both for sparrows 
and moles, A mole was valued at 2d. At 
times payment was made for two or three, 
but on other occasions as much as £3 18s. 10d. 
was paid, perhaps to a regular trapper. I 
cannot discover the price of sparrows, but pay- 
ments of over £1 occur “for sparrows.” 
Probably, their depredations were more 
seriously regarded in certain agricultural dis- 
tricts, The sparrow pie has figured on the 
war-time dinner table within recent months. 


P. D. Munpy. 


Payments for sparrows were made for many 
years in the parish of Wisborough Green in 
Sussex, The earliest entry I have found is 
in the Overseer’s Accounts for 1772-3 when 
he paid 6s. ‘‘ for Sparrow heads.”’ There is 


then a gap to 1783 when the Churchwarden 








———— 


paid 4s. 74d, ‘ for 184 doz Sparrows at 3d,” 
The other Churchwarden paid 6s. “for 
sparrows’ in 1792-3. From 1804 to 19% 
entries are made every year often with the 
names of the persons receiving the payments, 
The rate is mentioned in several places as 6d, 
a dozen and occasionally old and young spar- 
rows are distinguished, the latter being paid 
for at the rate of 3d. a dozen or a farthing 
(instead of a halfpenny) each. On 26 June 
1826 there is a Vestry Minute “ Agreed that 
one Halfpenny be paid for the Head of each 
Old Sparrow and one farthing for each young 
sparrow from and after this day if delivered 
to the Churchwardens.’’ The entries for pay- 
ments continue until 1851. They were clearly 
treated as vermin. 
G. D. Jounstoy. 


Your correspondents may like to know that 
there is an illustrated article—entitled ‘ Old 
English Nesting Bottles ’"—by the late E, 6. 
B. Meade-Waldo, in British Birds Magazine 
(1908) vol. ii: pp. 164-5, which reads as 
follows : 

Earthenware bottles of the form shown in the 
accompanying photogdaph were in common use 
on the barns and other farm buildings in Kent 
and Sussex a century ago. They were put up in 
rows under the eaves, and their object was to 
facilitate the collection of the eggs and young of 
the House-Sparrows, which were then universally 
destroyed, rewadds being given for them in every 
parish. Probably this custom was equally common 
in other counties. Nesting bottles of this form may 
be seen depicted on the ends of cottages in some 
of Morland’s pictures. Some forty years ago they 
were comparatively common in the part of Kent 
in which I live, but lately I had some difficulty in 
finding any that were entide. 

Only half of the back of the bottle was earthen- 
ware, half being left open to admit the hand, while 
a small nick was made in the upper half for the 
nail on which the bottle hung. 

Two ‘‘sparrow-pots ’’ are figured in palet 
13 of ‘ Barlow’s Birds and Beasts,’ 1775. 


Hucu GLabsTOone. 


BELLINGER FAMILY OF CO. WEST- 
MORLAND IN XVIITH CENTURY 
(clxxxyi. 22).—Could this be a mistake or 
corruption of the name of Bellingham? This 
family originated at Bellingham in North- 
umberland, from whence came the name, but 
by marriage in the thirteenth century they 
acquired Burneshead or Burneside near Ker- 
dal, which from that time forward was their 
principal seat, The name of Bellingham 
ceased in the eighteenth century when the 
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estates passed to co-heiresses. See Nicholson 
and Burn, ‘ History of Cumberland and West- 
morland,’ vol. i, pp. 125, 203. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ore FOR THE ‘0.D.Q.’ (clxxxvi. 176, 
230).—Nothing of the information given 
at the latter reference is new to me, Your 
correspondent seems assured that the actual 
source of the saying is a fragment “‘ attributed 
to Euripides’’ (which is given by Boswell 
without accents). But I am afraid that any 
prize for discovery must be deferred until the 
line itself is produced as identified in any 
Greek author. I note that 

(1) Jebb could not find it in the two editions 
of Euripides by Canter he looked through. 
(2) I have read through three times and 
annotated the 1,117 fragments of Euripides, 
including dabia et spuria, in Dindorf’s 
‘Corpus,’ London, 1868. The line is not 
there. hain 
(3) If it was found, metrical objections 
would make it impossible for me to regard 
it as the work of Euripides, apart from the 
last word, which is impossible as it stands. 

(4) I have looked also through every early 
edition of Euripides I have come across and 
propose to continue this attention. The line 
may be due to some commentator who had 
as loose an idea of iambics in the Greek 
drama as some German emenders. Porson 
could never have passed it, but it may have 
satisfied the Mr. Pitts who instructed Boswell. 
He also stated: ‘“‘ The word demento is of 
no authority, either as a verb active or 
neuter.” He and ex-Dean Inge, when he 
dealt with the line, might have discovered it 
in the Vulgate of the Bible, Acts viii, 11. 

I may fairly ask if anybody else who 
writes on this subject has taken the same 
trouble to investigate it. More research is 
needed till it produces more evidence, the 
faulty line is ‘‘a matter of fact’’ which 
needs to be substantiated. ny 


KS PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIP- 

TION (clxxix. 209, 267).—A leading 
American subscription book publisher, F. E. 
Compton, summarized the history and 
characteristics of ‘subscription publishing 
Most ably in the fourth Bowker Lecture, 
“Subscription Books’ (New York, The New 
York Public Library, 1939). He claims that 
in ancient and medieval times the subscrip- 





tion method of producing books antedated the 
retail trade method inasmuch as when books 
were written by hand every copy had to be 
produced for a special patron. This method 
of individual patronage was still flourishing 
when books first began to be printed. In his 
prologue to the ‘ Mirror of the World’ (1481) 


‘Caxton tells us that he published this work 


at the ‘‘ request, desire, cost, and dispence 
of the honourable and worshipful man Hugh 
Bryce, alderman and citizen of London.” 
When Caxton started work on ‘ The Golden 
Legend ’ in 1483 he was awed by the expense 
and magnitude of the task and accordingly 
applied to William, Earl of Arundel, for 
assistance, Arundel promised to take ‘‘a 
reasonable quanity ’’ and also to grant Cax- 
ton an annuity for the rest of his life con- 
sisting of ‘‘a buck in summer and a doe in 
winter.’’ Compton says that the first instance 
of collective patronage which he has found 
was in 1552, when John Foxe published his 
‘Tables of Grammar’ with a subscription list 
composed of eight Lords of the Privy Council. 
Later came John Minsheu’s polygot dic- 
tionary, and from then on subscription pub- 
lishing became the’order of the day. Appended 
to Compton’s lecture is a bibliography of 
some fifty items. - Especially important are: 
Sarah L. Clapp, ‘The Beginnings of Sub- 
scription Publication in the 17th Century,’ 
Modern Philology, xxix (1931), 199-224, and 
her ‘ Subscription Publishers—Prior to Jacob 
Tonson,’ The Library, 4th Series, xiii (1932), 
158-183. 


L. S. T. 


ACON AND ‘TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA’ (clxxxvi. 226).—I see no refson 
to accept Mr. W. H. Crunpetu’s suggestion 
that Shakespeare, in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
II-2, 166/7, and Bacon in ‘ The Advancement 
of Learning,’ Book II, borrowed from a source 
other than the ‘ Colloquies ’ of Erasmus. The 
Latin agrees very closely with both Bacon 
and Shakespeare, and Erasmus does mention 
the name of Aristotle: 

Velut irrepens in animos adolescentium quos 
recte scripsit Aristoteles inidoneus ethicae philoso- 
phiae. 

Surely this was the origin of: 


4 not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy, 


and Bacon’s 
Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be 
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regarded wherein he saith that young men are no 
fit auditors of moral philosophy ? 

It is, of course, well known that in ‘ Nicho- 
machean Ethics,’ Aristotle alluded to political 
philosophy. ‘ Troilus’ was first published in 
1609, and the ‘ Advancement’ in 1605. The 
possibility of Shakespeare having borrowed 
from Bacon was put forward by Mr. F. Rute 
in ‘ Notes and Queries’ of 13 Nov. 1886, p. 
385, but this theory cannot be taken seriously, 
and I feel quite satisfied as to the validity of 
the parallelism as mentioned in my book, 
‘Shakespeare: New Views for Old.’ 


Roprrick L. Eacte. 


MMA ROBINSON (clxxxvi. 228).—There 
is a notice of her in Boase, ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ vi, 486. Among the 
authorities quoted are W. Tinsley’s ‘ Random 
Recollections of an Old Publisher,’ 1900, i, 
92; and ‘Recollections of J. R. Planché,’ 
1872, ii, 97-106. The revised edition of the 
latter work, 1901, does not mention her. She 

died on 18 Dec. 1890, aged 76. 

F. Acar. 


Mr. Samvuet J. Looxer refers us to the 
T.L.S. of 22 Jan. 1944, for an article by 
Mr. Montacue Summers: a delightful 
article. He quotes from a letter of Harrison 
Ainsworth (Feb. 1844) : 

In literary coteries nothing is heard but discus- 
sions of that vexata questio, the authorship of 
‘ Whitefriars.. It is the main topic of all our 
chit-chat. 

The book was fathered on Joseph Robinson, 
‘© a well-known bookseller and a scholar of 
the old type, who lived at 309 Oxford Street.” 
He preserved the secret, till it was inadver- 
tently betrayed by Ainsworth who had 
serialised. Emma Robinson’s second romance, 
‘Caesar Borgia,’ in his magazine in 1845. 
Emma Robinson, born in 1814, was Joseph 
Robinson’s daughter. ‘‘I, Sir,’’ said Joseph 
Robinson, ‘‘ am the author of the Author of 
‘ Whitefriars ’.”’ A dramatization of 
‘Whitefriars’ was produced at the Royal 
Surrey Theatre, 8 April 1844. In 1857 the 


novel was translated into French. Emma 


Robinson wrote half-a-dozen other romances, 
among them ‘ Madeleine Graham’ (1864), 
founded on the celebrated poisoning case of 
Madeleine Smith, Miss Braddon’s novel, ‘ Sir 
Jasper’s Tenant’ (1865) was dedicated ‘‘ To 
Dear Friend the Author of 
In later life Emma 


‘ White- 
Robinson 


my 
friars. 


x9 





— 


became very eccentric and died (as Mr. Moy. 
TAGUE SuMMERS has been informed) at the 
London County Lunatic Asylum, Norwood, 
Her other books are ‘ Richelieu in Love’ 
(1845), ‘ Revolt of Flanders’ (1848), ‘ Maid 
of Orleans’ and ‘Owen Tudor’ (1849), ‘The 
Gold-Worshippers’ (1851), ‘The City 
Banker, or Love and Money’ (1856), 
* Mauleverer’s Divorce ’ (1858), ‘ Westminster 
Abbey’ (1859), ‘Cynthia Thorold’ ’ and 
‘“Which Wins, Love or Money?’ (1862), 
‘Christmas at Old Court (1564), ‘ Epithala- 
mion for the Prince and Princess of Wales’ 
(1865), ‘ Dorothy Firebrace ’ (1865), ‘ Matri- 
monial Vanity Fair’ (1868), ‘The 
Armourer’s Daughter’ (1877). 
Ep. 


ILBERD (J. OR P.) (clxxxvi. 228).—No 
one of this name is to be found in the 
Brasenose College Register. I suggest that 
the author of the MS. was Philip Tilland 
(1811-1887) who entered the College in 1830. 
Brasenose College Register, i, 490; Burke, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1898 ed., art. ‘ Tillard of 
the Holme, Godmanchester, Hunts.’ 


F. Atoar. 


ENRY VII’S MOTHER (clxxxvi. 183, 
233).—G. E. Cokayne’s “Complete Peer- 
age,’ vi, 357, says she was born on 31 May 
1443 at Bletsoe. The exact date of her mar- 
riage is not given there. 
F. Aear. 


JOHN HAWKESWORTH (clxxxvi. 206).— 

His wife, the initial letter of whose 
Christian name was M., was a sister of Ben- 
jamin Brown, of Bromley, who died in 171), 
aged 66. See Gentleman’s Magazine for 1781, 
p. 370. 

Her death, which occurred at Bromley on 
23 Sept. 1796, is recorded in the volume of 
the same magazine for that year. G. Clinch’ 
‘Antiquarian Jottings’ relating to Bromley 
and District, 1889 says that she kept a board- 
inz-school in that town, 

F. Avcar. 


The monuments in Bromley Church and 
churchyard were printed in 1922 as a supple 
ment to The British Archivist. Hawkes 
worth’s monument recorded also the death of 
Benjamin Brown, “‘ of this parish,” who died 
22 Oct. 1777, aged 76, and the inscription con- 
cluded ‘‘ This Monument is suscribed by their 
sorrowing Relict, and sister M. H.”’ A John 
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Hawkesworth married a Mary*Brown at St. 
Pancras, London, 1744. 
J. B. Wuirmore. 


ANSON, JEANSSEN, JOHNSON, WIL- 
KIESON FAMILIES (clxxxv. 228).— 
In a will, dated 24 Nov. 1733, proved 22 Jan. 
1733/4, the testator mentions, inter alios, 
“Mr, William Johnson, Candle Assistant 
Examiner at the Excise Office, in the Old 
Jewry, London,”’ and his daughter, Elizabeth 
Johnson (cf, clvii 152); also a ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Wilkieson, of Amsterdam, Merchant,’’ (cf. 
clviii. 266, 394). This Thomas Wilkieson, of 
Amsterdam, living 1732, probably was related 
to, if not identical with, the Thomas Wilki- 
son, of St. Margaret, Lothbury, London, 
1745/6 (cf. clvii. 173; clx. 223). The avail- 
able evidence seems to point that way. One 
Charles Wilkieson, merchant, of Amsterdam, 
who died 8 Sept. 1795, had a nephew, Thomas 
Wilkieson, of Kentish Town, Middlesex, men- 
tioned in his uncle’s will (P.C.C. Harris, 
104), which also names the testator’s sister 
Elizabeth Mercer, wife of John Mercer, of 
Melrose (cf. clxv, 229; clxxv. 350). For earlier 
members of the Wilkieson family, in Mel- 
rose, circa 1664, see clviii. 394. 

In the above connection, there occurs the 
name of a Jacob van Utgall Jeanssen, of 
St. Catherine Cree, London, gent., 1745/6 
(clvii, 173; clx. 223); and also a James 
Wilkison, in Greenwich, 1732 (clxxi. 225). 

While the foregoing facts may throw some 
light upon the questions raised at clxxxv. 
228, further information is needed. 


(ROSs TREES (clxxxv. 322).—If, as seems 
likely, it was a tree at Selborne only 
which White was said to have mentioned, the 
correspondent’s impression may possibly have 
been due to a passage in W. H. Hudson’s 
‘Birds and Men,’ chap. xv. He speaks there 
of Selborne’s ‘‘ village green, an old tree in 
the centre, with a bench surrounding its trunk 
for the elders to rest on of a summer evening ”’ 
but he does not say it stood at a crossing of 
toads. Nor does he particularize the species 
—for him a rather surprising omission. 


W. W. G. 


“Sr. HAWTHORN ” (clxxxvi. 186; 106, 

207 s.v. ‘Old Thorn-trees ’).—Mr. 
Battzy’s reply was written, no doubt, before 
same information appeared in my “ self- 





| 





correction.”” Miss BuRN®’s suggestion that 
** Alchmund ”’ became ‘‘ Hawthorn ”’ does not 
seem to me extravagant; but I still hope for 
some local lore relating to the well, which 
might provide a better alternative. 


W. W. Git. 


EW INVENTION AS A PLACE-NAME 
(clxxxiii. 261, 350).—Cotone, SovurHam 
at the first reference brought evidence to show 
that this name came into existence between 
1822 and 1835, and this is borne out by an 
entry in the Wolverhampton Chronicle of 3 
Sept. 1823 recording a death ‘‘ at the New 
Invention, Willenhall,’’ which seems to be the 
first note I have made of the name. 

This however, has been completely upset by 
the recent find of Mr. Norman W. Tildesley 
(of Willenhall) in the Wolverhampton Parish 
Registers of 1663 [which then included Willen- 
hall] which record the baptism on 16 Novem- 
ber of a son of John Poole ‘‘ of ye new inven- 
tion neare Snead.’’ The Sneyd is a scattered 
hamlet lying to the north of New Invention, 
and of course, a much older place. 


GeERaLpD P. MANDER. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxvi. 
124, 210).—Paul Whitehead’s (1710-74) 
“ first literary efforte in the shape of political 
squibs ’’ (see ‘ D.N.B.’) written while he was 
in The Fleet, seem not to have been men- 
tioned so far, 
(Rev.) R. Park. 


ARROW-BONES, MARROW-SPOONS 
(clxxxvi. 56, 100, 146).—-In our family 
silver, mostly Scottish, some Cameron, Dun- 
dee, George II, III, Victorian, was a marrow- 
spoon. It was always laid with the rest for 
boiled beef, There was toast on the dish under 
the bone, the carver pushed the marrow out 
on it with the spoon. My father usually had 
it, it was 6o served to be hottest, being best 
very hot. The bone is sometimes served 
separately, with the ends sealed with paste— 
the best way. If more people were less ignor- 
ant about it there would be less marrow 
wasted, as I find in bone “ salvage.’’ Only 
when put in small jars, called something else, 
charged dear, does it seem appreciated ! 


Par. 
D THORN-TREES AND THORN-LORE 


(clxxxvi. 106, 129, 167).—A few miles 
from Clonmel, on the Co. Waterford side, was 
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aso called ‘‘ Rag Tree,’’ an old thorn beside 
a. brook, Up to ten years ago it still had old 
bits tied on it. It may be there yet. It is 
well known. 

Pat. 


N THE GARB OF OLD GAUL (clxxxvi. 
183, 232).—This is the slow march of the 
Scots Guards, 
A. J. Hepiey Harper, 
Scots Guards, 1916-19. 


URNEY’S ‘FRIENDLY » LETTERS’ 

(clxxxvi. 23).—There is a copy of this in 

the Library of the Society of Friends in 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


M. A. Hicks. 


WINCHESTER ACRE (clxxxvi. 161).— 

Whitaker mentions only the Winchester 
quart (4 gallon). He refers to the obsolete 
measures of Scottish, Cunningham, Irish and 
Cheshire Acre—all less than the standard 
acre, Hammerton recently says that local 
acres, generally smaller in size than the 
statute acre, still survive. : 

Since 1878 the British unit of length is the 
yard, and the standard yard is the distance, 
at 62 deg. F., between two plugs of gold sunk 
in a bar of platinum. This bar‘is preserved 
in London, while a number of more or less 
accurate copies are kept elsewhere. Up to 
comparatively recent times common objects 
served as standards. Indeed in 1101 Henry 
I commanded that the length of his arm 
should define the yard. 

WapDIMAR. 


William MORRIS (clxxxvi. 229).—‘‘ The 

suggestion was made by the Swiss Ban- 
quet and accepted by Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
(1717-1857) that the Indians should be ino- 
culated with smallpox by means of blankets 
which they bought from the English to hasten 
the extermination of that detestable race.”’ 
(Cambridge Modern History). 

Wapimar. 


END THE FOOL FURTHER (clxxxvi. 24, 
78, 120).—Carpenters who worked for my 
father often sent me off for a ‘‘ plank 
stretcher,’’ ‘‘ sawdust brush,’’ and ‘‘ knot- 
reamer.’’ Electricians, I believe, used to 
send their green apprentices for ‘‘ wire- 
stretchers.”’ 
JouN GRENZEBACH. 
(From American ‘ N. and Q.’, February 1944.) 


—. 


The Library. 2 








————. 


Studies in English. Department of English 
The University of Texas, 1943. The Univer. 
sity of Texas. (Austin. Pp. 192.) 


THESE essays by members of the Depart. 

ment of English of Texas University, 
deal with a variety of subjects ranging from 
Shakespeare to Disraeli, and Milton to Josh 
Billings, the American humorist. They an 
highly specialised studies, short reports of 
scholarly research probably by young gra 
duates, The work is generally done ina 
sound, unpretentious, workmanlike way with 
a commendable absence of gush. Indeed a 
little more enthusiasm might have improved 
the collection considerably. The writer 
generally seem to be afraid of trying to tum 
geese into swans, and tend to fall into the 
opposite error of suggesting that even swans 
are not such admirable creatures after all. 
In the first essay for instance, Mr. Robert 
Adger Law contends that the praise lavished 
by certain critics on the construction of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is undeserved, 
and that it indicates the immature play- 
wright rather than the consummate master. 
The point hardly seems worth labouring for 
nine pages filled with elaborate comparisons 
between Shakespeare’s play and comedies by 
Lyly, Greene and Lodge. Mr. Law kindly 
admits that ‘“‘ the ‘ Dream’ overflows with 
charming poetry.’’ Any competent producer 
will tell him that it is a first class acting 
play. Thomas P. Harrison, Jr., fills six out 
of nine pages of an article on ‘ Drayton's 
Herbals’ with extracts from Lyte’s transla- 
tion of Dodoens’s ‘ Stirpium Historia,’ and 
Gerard’s ‘ Herball’ with parallel quotations 
from Drayton’s poems, obviously derived from 
these sources. As Drayton acknowledges his 
debt both to ‘“‘ Dodon”’ and to Gerard in 
‘ Polyolbion,’ and, as it is extremely unlikely 
that he read Dodoens in the original Dutch, 
it is difficult to see what has been gained 
beyond the garnering of material for notes to 
future editions of the poet. ‘‘ Research” of 
this kind ought surely to remain in typescript 
in the University archives. 

The most solid and useful studies in the 
collection are perhaps Eleanour Jamess 
examination of ‘The Imagery of Quarles’s 
Emblems,’ the exploration of Milton’s use of 
classical dictionaries by De Witt Starnes and 
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Ernest William Talbot, and F, E, Mineka’s 
account of The Critical Reception of Milton’s 
‘De Doctrina Christiana.’ Eleanour James’s 
essay is devoted largely to an analysis of the 
relationship between Quarles’s ‘ Emblems 
Divine and Moral,’ and its principal source, 
the ‘Pia Desideria’ of Herman Hugo, the 
Jesuit poet. Her remarke on the. different 
ways in which the emblem pictures are used 
by the Jesuit and the Anglican respectively 
throw much light on Quarles’s methods as a 
poet. The essay is illustrated by the only 
picture in the volume, a charming reproduc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Walker,’’ one of the emblem 
engravings which appeared in the 1635 edition 
of Quarles’s famous work. Miss James writes 
somewhat grudgingly of Quarles’s quality as 
a poet, denying that he is a religious poet in 
the full sense of the term, because he does not 
express the ‘‘vie intérieure”’ like the great 
religious poets of his age. She does not even 
allude to his greatest lyric, ‘‘ Why dost thou 
hide thy lovely face ’’ (‘ Emblems,’ ITI, vii), 
surely one of the most splendid English 
religious poems of the seventeenth-century. 
‘John Milton and Renaissance Dictionaries ’ 
is an extremely interesting and illuminating 
examination of Milton’s debt to such works 
as the Latin dictionaries of Calepine, Cooper, 
and Stephanus. The authors of this article 
have provided material for a valuable chap- 
ter of a book which will one day be written 
on the debt of English poets to dictionaries of 
classical history and mythology. The other 
Miltonic study is based on a careful examina- 
tion of the reviews which appeared in English 
periodicals when Milton’s ‘De Doctrina’ 
was first published in 1823. The authors thus 
provide a revealing cross section of English 
religious opinion in the early nineteenth- 
century, ranging from the High Anglican 
British Critic to the Unitarian Monthly 
Repository. It is amusing to find the Bap- 
tists greeting Milton with joy as ‘‘ a decided 
anti-paedobaptist ’’ and the High Anglicans 
comparing him to ‘‘a heavy quadruped 
raking in the mire with the bill of a duck.’’ 
G. Louis Joughin begins his “‘ biography ”’ 
of Coleridge’s ‘Lewti’ with an examination 
of what he calls the ‘“‘ environmental matrix ”’ 
of the poem, and passes on to an analysis of 
the successive versions of the poem, conclud- 
ing with the remark that ‘‘ the poem from its 
first to its final form, has been less strongly 
modified by external forces than it has been 
governed by Coleridge’s imaginative pre- 


. 





occupation with his own lines.”’ It is a relief 
to turn to the contribution of C. L. Cline, 
who igs wise enough to let his author speak 
for himcelf with a minimum of comment. 
After a brief introduction he prints for the 
first time a short diary kept by Benjamin 
Disraeli during a six weeks’ holiday in 
Flanders in 1824. The diary is a lively, 
picturesque affair with a sparkle like that of 
champagne. Mr, Cline denies that it has any 
literary merit. (One almost hears the voice 
of the Head of the Department murmuring, 
‘“Now, remember, no enthusiasm, Gentle- 
men, please!’’). At any rate the young 
Disraeli provides the most readable pages in 
the book. 

The collection concludes with two studies 
of American literature, ‘Josh Billings, 
Some Yankee Notions of Humour,’ by Joseph 
Jones, and a long study of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, a nineteenth-century American nove- 
list and painter by Theodore Hornberger. 
The article on Josh Billings has the distinc- 
tion of being the only study in the volume by 
an author who really enjoys his subject. To 
judge from the extracts quoted in this essay, 
Josh richly deserves to be revived. Through 
his curious spelling and perverse grammar 
can be seen a rich vein of genuinely poetic 
humour and a profusion of vivid imagery, 
which recalls the clowns of Elizabethan 
comedy. ‘‘ Maxims,’’ Josh declares ‘‘ tew be 
good should be az sharp az vinegar, as short 
az pi crust, and az tru az a pair ov steel- 
yards.”’ - Many of his own sayings quoted by 
Mr. Jones illustrate this aphorism admir- 
ably. 


The Merciless Beauty: A Poetry Sequence. 
By Ernest Briggs. Folios of Australian 
Poetry. The Meanjin Press, Brisbane, 27 
pages. Price not stated.) 

ME. Briggs is a poet. Let that be said at 

once, for any encouragement he may 
need, and for whatever it may do to enlarge 
his audience. But the next thing to say is 
that he has a wrong theory of “irregular ”’ 
verse. He rhymes at irregular and often at 
very long intervals, and allows these rhymes 
to determine the division of his lines. 

Rhymes at very long intervals do not func- 

tion as rhymes at all, and he sets us looking 


for them because we cannot listen for them. 


This shows us why Patmore said that in this 
‘irregular ’’ verse the liberty to rhyme at 
irregular intervals is balanced, in the work 
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of those who have used it successfully, by the 
frequent recurrence of the same rhyme-sound. 
The ear is to be filled with rhyme, not anocked 
with it. The true principle of the verse is 
that it is not irregular at all, except in the 
intervals of the rhymes: the*lines, whatever 
their number of syllables, are all approxi- 
mately equal, the visible inequality. being 
redressed by the interior and* end pauses, 
which are enforced by the.passion, whether 
of thought or emotion. Mr. -Briggs’s verse 
is impassioned, so that it justifies itself 
often enough to make us humour it when it 
doesn’t. Even when printed a8 we are about 
to print it, it will be realised that it looks 
more queer on the page than even Patmore’s 
does. We italicise the most distant or the 
more curious rhymes. The first strophe (31 
lines) of the first poem is this: 
All / That is not superhuman Slips away; Beauty 
Of form, The strength Of man Heartaching 
loveliness, Of woman, These imperceptibly _ 
Grow less and less, At length Are not; Winds 
blow, Rains fall, roses rot; The hills 
decay; The marble breaks; The tower shakes; 
The town Falls down; Olympus levels out Upon 
the plains; All, all upon that. whirling spindle 
caught; Lost in that vast inhuman rout; 
Drowned_in that bitter storm; Only the 
thought That is an ache in rhyme Can 
-overthrow The enmity of time; Only ‘the 
ardour. of the soul remains. 
Elsewhere he prints, not as one line, but as 
three : 
Caught In the radiance Of that searching ray 
and not as two lines but as five: 

And shall be brought To consummation In 

Crystalline Thought, 
and this because he has the rhymes ready. 
He should gacrifice or ignore his rhymes, and, 
as far as he can, approach the normal. The 
verse will not suffer. There are other things 
we don’t understand, or don’t like. Hollow 


cheeks we know, but what are ‘‘ hollow lips ’’? | 


stars that ease 

The cold prosaic midnight of the trees. 
‘“* Humbled to the dust,”’ not. ‘‘dirt,”’ please, 
Mr. Briggs, although you do want to bring 
in ‘‘hurt’’ seven lines later; and: you can’t 
have ‘‘ wordless words.’”’ And if you must 
jreach strange doctrine at least be careful of 
your grammar : 


He / Whom the gods have chosen to 


immortalize / They first make mad. 





And that brings us to a far graver f ; 
Mr. Briggs—-not as yet a damning fault, by 
a damnable. | His one subject throughout 
these seven poems is The Poet. There is no 
other man in them, no woman (unless 
count Helen), no child, nothing (ex 
indeed that there are some bird-songs). Let 
him rebuke himself with his own verse; — 


Thought shall raise up those fallen towers, and 


TO 
Shall aati immortal in a mortal story, 
That should mean Homer; and Ho 
subject was not The Poet (and not 
Helen), but Achilles and Patroclus, Ac 
and Hector, Achilles and Priam, Hector 
Andromache and Astyanax, and (in the other 
epic), Ulysses and his: dog. These are the 
poets’ world, wherein also are daffodils, and 
field-mice, and birds that have names de. 
Briggs’s birds haven’t), and clouds, and all 
the winds, and Mrs. Quickly, and Juliet, and 
Juliet’s Nurse. The Poet is a poor exchange 
for these. * 

‘‘ And why do you call Mr. Briggs a poet?” 
Because he persuades us that he does but sing 
because he must, 


} 


BooKSELLER’s CaTALoGuE, 


No. 670, 1944, of Francis Epwanps Lip. 
Catalogue is on various subjects: Africa, the 
arts, books of engravings and coloured plates, 
English literature and belles-lettres, history, 
old medical and scientific works, sports ‘and 
pastimes, voyages and travels, etc. But what 
might be termed the chief item is the im- 
portant theatrical collection of Charles Her 
vey comprising miseellaneous writings on the 
drama, the theatre, actors and actresses, and 
other subjects, published in various journals, 
and bound by himeelf into 15 volumes ¢ 1892- 
93; Theatres of Paris, revised and corrected 
edition, illustrated with original portraits of 
eminent living actresses by A. La Cauchie. 
1847. Together 16 vols., illustrated with 5 play 
bills, 198 views, 996 engraved portraits (some 
in colours) and photographs of actor, 
actresses, and managers, and 128 autograph 
letters signed. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 234, col. 2, 1. 31, for “* was 


“ was abolished 
in 1576” read was abolished in 1547; 1. 40, for 


ert 


“* 1827, Hammerton,” read 1827, Harmsworth. 
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